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A 

SUCCINCT  VIEW 

OFT  H  E 

Origin  of  our  Colonies, 

WITH 

Their  CIVIL  STATE, 

Founded  by  QJJ  EEN  ELIZABETH, 
Corroborated  by  Succeeding  Princes, 

and 

Confirmed  by  Acts  of  Parliament; 

WHEREBY 

The  Nature  of  the  Empire  eftablifhed  in 

AMERICA , 

And  the  Errors  of  various  Hypotheses 

formed  thereupon, 

MAY  BE  CLEARLY  UNDERSTOOD. 

WITH 

Obfervations  on  the  Commercial ,  Beneficial  and 
Perpetual  Union  of  the  Colonies  with  this 
Kingdom. 

BEING 

An  Extract  from  an  E  s  s  a  y  lately  publilhed, 

Entitled 

Phe  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Writing,  &c* 

£>ui  non  libere  <veritatem  pronunclat,  proditor  meritatis  eft. 


LONDON: 
M  DCC  LAVI. 


Origin  of  our  Colonies,  &c. 


Otwithftanding  the  great  utility  of 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  liable  to  manifold  injurious 
abufes,  fometimes  pregnant  with 
great  mifchiefs;  without  enumerating  others, 
inflead  of  being  helpful  to  preferve,  it  may  be 
employed  by  our  enemies  to  divide  and  de- 
ftroy  us ;  wherefore  juft  and  proper  bounds 
are  to  be  obferved.  Every  conliderate  and 
fincere  friend  to  the  freedom  of  writing,  la¬ 
ments  thefe  abufes  perpetrated  by  the  various 
enemies  of  the  public  weal.  Libert  as  non  eft 

licentia  fays  ^Tacitus,  the  great  friend  of  li¬ 
berty. 
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beily,  railing  is  not  reafoning,  nor  are  in¬ 
vectives  arguments ;  vague  and  general  re¬ 
proaches,  charges  and  criminations  may  in¬ 
jure,  provoke,  and  inflame,  but  they  neither 
rightly  inform,  nor  reform.  The  caufe  of 
truth  and  juftice  is  not  promoted  by  obloquy 
and  detraction,  the  decus  &  tut  amen  of  the 
commonwealth  is  not  to  be  aflailed  by  petu¬ 
lance  and  impertinence ;  yet,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
per  examination  and  rep'refen tation,  fuch  a 
licentious  ufe  of  the  prefs  hath  taken  place, 
that  neither  the  highelt  public  ftations,  nor 
the  greateft  public  fervices,  nor  public  nor 
private  virtues,  nor  the  abfence  of  the  fuf- 
ferers,  are  fufficient  guards  againft  thefe 
abides.  All  perfonal,  provincial  and  na¬ 
tional  abufe  is  the  proftitution  of  the  prefs, 
and  may  fometimes  produce  great  and  mif- 

V 

chievous  efteCts.  JunSia  juvant,  and  in  in- 
terefting  cafes  the  errors  of  politicians,  with 
the  errors  and  incentives  of  pamphleteers, 
encreafed  and  diffufed  by  that  eacoethes  fcri- 
bendi  &  • male  dicendi  which  delights  in  de¬ 
faming,  aggravating  and  inflaming,  inftead 
of  duly  coniidering,  informing,  and  com- 
poflng,  and,  as  the  feeds  of  focial  as  well 
as  natural  difeafes  generate  apace,  lpread- 
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ing  far  and  wide  a  political  peftilence,  pre¬ 
judice  begeting  prejudice,  and  error  begeting 
error,  and  the  whole  producing  violence,  op- 
pofition,  divifion  and  confufion,  may,  with¬ 
out  the  co-operation  of  the  dangerous  de¬ 
vices  fuggefted  by  others  to  efte&uate  their 
deep  and  malignant  defigns,  fubject  the  moft 
powerful  (late  to  great  difficulties.  Of  this 
we  have  at  prefent  an  m (lance  fo  alarming  in 
its  nature,  and  uncertain  in  its  confequences 
that  it  calls,  in  my  poor  opinion,  for  the 
clofeft  examination,  and  the  molt  calm  jull 
and  equal  conlideration,  io  that  being  under¬ 
flood  in  its  origin,  progrefs,  and  prelent  date, 
all  future  evils  may  as  far  as  poffible  be  pre¬ 
vented,  for  the  accomplifhment  whereof  every 
good  fubjeCt,  I  prefume,  will  chearfully  con¬ 
tribute  what  lies  in  his  power.  1  need  not 
explain  myfelf  by  naming  the  colonies,  whole 
nature,  rights,  and  interclls,  confidci^d  in 
themfelves,  and  in  their  connection  with  then 
mother  country,  have  been  fo  egregiouily 
mifreprefented  by  numerous  public  writers 
in  this  metropolis,  and  in  the  colonics,  many 
of  whom  have  advanced  proportions  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  tnc 
empire,  and  fubverfive  ol  it,  iome  oppugn- 
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ing  the  fup rente  authority  of  the  ftatc,  and 
others  the  juft  rights  of  Bntifh  fubjedts.  And 
having  perhaps  taken  more  pains  than  any  of 
my  fellow  citizens  to  underhand  the  nature 
and  rights  of  colonies,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  of  the  Englifo  colonies  in  particular,  fo 
that  my  defedts  in  point  of  natural  abilities 
are  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  my  diligence, 
I  ill  all  in  order  to  illuftrate  this  important 
fubjedt,  with  the  beft  intentions  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  fervice,  fubmit  fome  few  things  to  public 
confederation,  with  all  due  deference  to  my 
fuperiors  in  every  fenfe,  proceeding,  as  far 
as  may  be  with  convenience,  by  way  of  pro¬ 
portion,  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  more 
clearly  comprehended,  and  readily  embraced, 
and  my  involuntary  errors  more  eafily  refuted, 
whereby  I  fhall  hope  to  avoid  encreaiing  the 
number  of  thofe  who  enter  and  traverie  the 
field  of  controverfy  without  the  diredtion  of 
any  certain  principle.  All  arguments  defti- 
tute  of  proper  principles  are  mere  empty  fo- 
phifms  ;  they  may  captivate  and  delude,  but 
they  can  neither  duly  inform  nor  promote 
the  public  welfare ;  and  yet  we  daily  fee 
writers  on  both  fides  of  the  Atlantic  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  an  air  of  fufficiency  to  treat  of 

the 
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the  political  ftrucfture  of  the  colonies,  or  fome 
of  its  parts,  without  either  knowing  or  en¬ 
quiring  into  its  real  proper  and  folid  founda¬ 
tion,  the  right  underftanding  whereof  might 
prevent  innumerable  mifchiefs.  Truth  is 
iimple  and  uniform,  and  ever  attended  with 
a  happy  coincidence  of  all  its  parts,  whereas 
error  is  infinite.  And,  in  order  to  afcertain 
the  heft  mode  of  inveftigating  the  truth, 
thereby  cutting  cff  many  del ufive  arguments, 
I  fhall  cite  the  excellent  rule  delivered  and 
maintained  by  the  learned  and  judicious 
Placcius,  viz.  Demonjlraturum  quid  de  re  ali- 
quu ,  eandem  in  perfeSiiJJimo  gradu  conjiderare 
debere.  “  That  he  who  would  demonftrate 
“  any  thing  relative  to  any  lubjedt,  ought  to 
“  confder  that  in  the  mod  perfeft  degree.” 

America,  fince  difcovered  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  hath  buffered  greatly  by  various  poli¬ 
tical  errors;  through  prejudice,  with  its  con- 
fequents  injuftice  and  cruelty,  Spain  dew  her 
millions,  of  whom  fhe  might,  to  the  great 
encreafeof  her  honour,  wealth  and  ftrength, 
have  made  good  fubjeifts,  or  profitable  allies. 
Continuing  under  the  dominion  of  preju¬ 
dice,  and  transfering  her  pernicious  policy  to 
Europe,  by  her  injuftice  and  feverity  fhe  loft 

the 
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the  Netherlands ,  and  by  her  manifold  breaches 
of  faith,  and  oppreffions,  fire  loft  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal,  with  all  its  foreign  domi- 
nions,  every  colony,  fort  and  fettlement  (ad¬ 
hering  firmly,  as  was  natural,  to  their  mother 
country)revoltingwith  her,  Ceuta,  and  fome  of 
the  iilands  of  the  Azores,  garrifoned  by  Spantjh 
foldiers,  only  excepted.  Spain,  if  influenced 
by  the  foie  dictates  of  juftice  and  equity,  would 
have  preserved  the  Americans,  and  held  the 
Netherlands,  with  all  the  dominions  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  firmly  united  to  her  by  the  ftrongeft 
bonds,  faith  and  love,  whereby,  with  fuit- 
able  policy,  file  might  have'  raifed  the  molt 
glorious  empire,  exceeding  all  modern  exam¬ 
ple,  and  common  conception.  Rational  li¬ 
berty,  and  equal  juftice,  plenty  and  fafety, 
being  the  chief  ends  of  all  lawful  govern¬ 
ment,  the  mifcondudt  of  Spain,  with  its  con- 
fequences,  will,  to  all  ages  and  nations,  irre- 
firtably  prove  again  ft  a  thoufand  authors,  who 
join  hand  in  hand  to  countenance  dark  de¬ 
vices,  and  promote  iniquity,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  univerfal  felicitation  is  the  beft  mean 
of  prefervation  and  aggrandizement.  And 
now,  without  vifiting  the  American  domi¬ 
nions  of  other  European  princes,  coming  per 
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faltum  to  Britijh  America,  whofe  prefent  and 
future  ftate  lo  nearly  concerns  the  common¬ 
weal,  it  prefents  a  moft  unpleafing  fcene. 
It  was  lately  the  feat  of  a  fharp  and  cruel 
war,  waged  by  thole  enemies  who  never  give 
us  farther  reft  than  their  inability  inforces, 
with  intent  to  wreft  from  us  one  of  the  chief 
fources  of  our  commercial  and  naval  empire, 
during  the  courle  whereof  feveral  colonies 
raifed  a  larger  proportion  of  men  than  any 
other  part  of  his  majefty’s  dominions ;  and 
ftnce,  while  labouring  to  reftore  the  broken 
ftate  of  their  affairs,  and  to  profecute  that 
trade  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  commerce 
of  this  kingdom,  through  the  ludden  change 
of  Britijh  policy,  and  a  ftrange  feries  of  errors 
and  events,  the  whole  are  now  plunged  into 
a  ftate  of  diftrefs,  difficulty  and  danger,  from 
which  it  is  defirable  in  fo  many  relpects  to 
deliver  them  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  to  Ihew 
their  true  political  foundation,  in  order  to 
their  complete  and  perpetual  union  with  this 
kingdom,  for  the  common  good.  The  eita- 
bliflnnent,  corroboration  and  prefervation  of 
this  union,  conftdered  in  its  moft  perfedt 
degree,  will  appear,  1  prelume,  to  every  im¬ 
partial  and  conlkierate  perfon  worthy  of  the 

greateft 
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greatert  attention.  The  diilant  fituation  of 
the  colonies,  with  their  cantonment  and  dif- 
tindl  civil  adminiftrations,  though  placed  un¬ 
der  the  wile  and  provident  care  which  pre- 
fides  over  all  parts  of  the  hate,  raifes  infen- 
fibly  in  the  minus  of  many  worthy  perfons 
partial  notions  difcordant  with  this  union  ; 
but  its  greateft  enemy,  I  conceive,  is  preju¬ 
dice,  that  malady  of  the  mind,  and  powerful 
director  of  its  motions  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  as 

well  as  in  that  of  fuperftition,  unfortunately 

* 

wife  men  frequently  follow  fools,  and  our 
infular  and  continental  prejudices  are  become 
fo  numerous  and  violent,  that  I  who  am  fo 
feeble  an  advocate  for  the  principles  of  truth, 
univerfal  juftice,  and  public  welfare,  the  lole 
proper  and  firm  foundation,  in  my  poor  opi¬ 
nion,  of  that  lading  and  profitable  union 
that  is  fo  much  to  be  defired  by  ail  good  ci¬ 
tizens,  dare  not  enter  the  lifts  againft  fo  for¬ 
midable  an  enemy ;  and  therefore  adhering 
to  my  principle  of  peace,  and  that  uniting, 
conciliating  and  ftrengthening  fyftem  which 
I  have  ever  held,  after  obferving  that  com¬ 
mon  juftice  is  the  common  debt  due  to  and 
from  all  perfons  and  focieties.  and  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe  of  all  boneft  men,  and  that  no¬ 
thing 
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thing  can  be  more  reafonable  than  for  a  man 
to  make  one  law  in  his  mind  for  himfelf, 
and  another  for  other  perfons,  I  fhall  defire 
the  favour  of  him  who  on  reading  what  has 
been  faid  refpeiting  this  perfect  union  fhall 
perceive  the  leaft  prejudice  to  arife  in  his 
mind  againft  it,  that  he  will  he  pleafed  calmly 
to  confider  this  divine  precept  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  tc  all  things  whatfoever  ye 
“  would  that  men  fhould  do  to  you,  do  ye 
“  even  fo  to  them,  for  this  the  law  and  the 
“  prophets,”  ( Mat.  vii.  12.)  And  if  this  fhall 
not  fuffice  to  efface  the  impreffions  of  preju¬ 
dice,  that  he  will  lay  afide  this  little  effay 
until  he  come  to  fuch  a  temper  of  mind  that 
he  fhall  be  willing  to  do  as  he  would  be  done 
unto ;  in  the  mean  time,  accompanied  by 
the  favour  of  the  candid  reader,  I  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  obferve, 

I.  That  his  Majefty’s  regal  authority  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  perfons,  and  over  all  parts  of  the 
public  territory — that  every  fubjeft  by  the 
law  and  the  duties  of  his  birth  is  obliged  to 
be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the 
king — That  allegiance  and  protection  being 
correlatives,  every  fubjeCt  is  entitled  to  pro¬ 
tection. 


C 


II.  That 
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II.  Th  at  the  nature  of  human  government, 
in  order  to  its  completion,  of  neceffity  re¬ 
quires  in  every  ftate  for  its  welfare  and  pre- 
fervation  the  exiilence  and  occafional  exercife 
of  a  fupreme  legifiative  jurifdi&ion,  over  all 
and  lingular  the  parts,  perfons  natural  cor¬ 
porate  or  compound,  caufes,  matters  and 
things  whatfoever — That  by  the  Britijh  con- 
ftitution  this  fupreme  jurifdidlion  is  veiled  in 
the  Britijh  parliament — That  the  entire  col¬ 
lective  dominion,  ftate,  or  chief  body  politic, 
eornpofed  of  all  its  members,  admits  but  of 
one  fupreme  direction,  equals  have  no  power 
over  equals,  and  two  or  more  fupreme  juris¬ 
dictions  cannot  be  ereCted  without  forming 
two  or  more  different  Hates ;  and  it  is  evident 
this  division  minifters  to  deftruclion.  The. 
colonies  from  their  iituation,  nature,  and  ne- 
ceiTary  political  exiilence  poffefs  fubordinate 
powers  of  legiilation,  but  the  foie  fummum 
hnperium  of  tlie  Britijh  parliament  i  enains 
firm,  immutable  and  univerfal — That  the 
king's  juft  prerogative  was  ever  parcel  of  the 
law  of  the  land  ;  and,  to  ufe  the  words  of 
lord  Bacon,  whe,  v>  ith  other  able  lawyers  and 
ftatefmen,  was  much  confulted  and  concerned 
in  the  fettlement  cf  forne  of  the  colonies — 

“  The 
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«  The  king’s  prerogative  and  the  law  are 
“  not  two  things” — “  1  here  is  not  in  the 
«<  body  of  man  one  law  of  the  head  and  an^ 

“  other  of  the  body  ;  but  all  is  one  entire 
“  law.”  And  it  is  certain  that  none  of  his 
Majefty’s  predeceffors  had  it  in  their  power 
by  any  aft  made  de  indujiria  in  any  manner 
whatever  to  diminifh  the  jurifdiftion  of  par¬ 
liament,  or  to  divide  that  body  politic  of 
which  they  were  the  head,  thereby  making 
a  change  nearly  affefting  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  together  with  thewhole  common-wealth. 
jV//  dut  quod  tio?i  bcibet  is  a  maxim  of  law,  phi- 
lofophy  and  common  lenie,  anu  no  colonic 
or  other  politic  body  can  by  force  of  any 
charter  claim  any  power,  privilege  or  jurif¬ 
diftion  exempt  from  parliamentary  cogni¬ 
zance,  the  king  having  no  authority  to  raiie 
or  create  the  fame.  Every  charter  is  the 
creature  of  the  law,  and  neceffarily  fubjcft 
to  the  law  and  tire  law  makers  5  and  we  have 
too  much  reafon  to  remember  the  ancient 
and  juft  obfervation.  Or  do  confundkur  ji  uni - 

cuique  jurifdicho  nonfervetur.  . 

HI.  That  the  nature  and  intent  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  jurifdiftion,  I  prefume,  are  to  de¬ 
clare  and  enaft  what  is  right,  equal  and  juft, 

giving 


giving  to  the  common-wealth  and  its  various 
pits  their  due.  Ancient  authors  declare 
verity  and  juftice  to  be  the  proper  foun- 

oatron  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  Jurif- 

aitho  eft  pot  eft  as  de  publico ,  introducla  cam  ne~ 
cefjitate  juris  dicendi  *  ;  and  lord  Coke  izysju- 
rjfdiSho  is  derived  of  jus  &  ditio,  i.  e.  poteftas 
juns.  And  although  through  prejudice,  paf- 
fion  or  other  infirmities  men  may  not  in  par¬ 
ticular  cales,  efpecially  when  their  minds  are 
moved  by  felf-intereft,  difcern  and  diftinguifli 
between  truth  and  error,  juftice  and  injuf- 
tice  ;  yet  truth,  juftice  and  equity  are  in  their 
nature  immutable,  and  no  more  fubjedl  to 
annihilation,  inverfion,  or  variation,  than  any 

geometrical  propofition - That  no  prince, 

potentate,  ftate  or  order  of  men  can  by  any 
means  whatever  acquire  a  right  of  doing  what 
is  wrong.  An  author  whofe  exquifite  learn- 
mg,  knowledge  and  judgment  have  done  fo 
g i  eat  honour  to  human  nature,  as  well  as  to 
ibis  kingdom.  Dr.  Cudwortb ,  hath  clearly 
iliewn  that  even  in  pofitive  laws  and  com¬ 
mands  it  is  not  meer  will  that  obligeth,  but 
me  nature  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft, 

rea^y  cxifang.  In  the  courfe  of  his  reafon- 


*  See  proem  to  Coke’s  4th  Inftit. 
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5ng  he  writes  thus,  t€  every  thing  is  what  it 
€€  is  by  nature,  and  not  by  will ;  for  though 
it  will  be  objected  here  that  when  God  or 
“  civil  powers  command  a  thing  to  be  done 
cc  that  was  not  before  obligatory  or  unlawful, 
“  the  thing  willed  or  commanded  doth  forth- 
<c  with  become  obligatory ,  that  which  ought 
to  be  done  by  creatures  and  fubjeefts  refpec- 
* Ci  tively  ;  in  which  the  nature  of  moral  good 
or  evil  is  commonly  conceived  to  coniift; 
“  and  therefore  if  all  good  and  evil,  juft  and 
iC  unjuft  be  not  the  creatures  of  meer  will 
<c  (as  many  aifert)  yet  at  leaft  pojithe  things 
“  muft  needs  owe  all  their  morality,  their 
“  good  and  evil  to  meer  will  without  nature  ; 
“  yet  notwithftanding,  if  we  well  confider 
it,  we  ftiall  find  that  even  in  pofitive  corn- 
“  marids  themfelves  meer  will  doth  not  make 
“  the  thing  commanded  juft  or  obligatory, 

•  “  or  beget  and  create  any  obligation  to  obe- 
“  dience ;  but  that  it  is  natural  juftice  or 
“  equity  which  gives  to  one  the  right  or 
i(  authority  of  commanding,  and  begets  in 
44  another  duty  and  obligation  to  obedi- 
ence  — According  to  Dr.  Cumberland's 

excellent  rule,  approved,  or  rather  applauded 

*  Treat,  concerning  internal  and  immutable  morality, p.j  7,18* 

by 
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by  the  rnoft  eminent  foreign  authors,  “  No- 
“  thing  can  be  deemed  the  law  of  nature  in 
“  which  all  men  cannot  agree” ;  and  the 
mod:  able  jurifts  have  united  in  declaring  that 
pofitive  focial  laws  fhould  inforce  the  natu¬ 
ral,  or  conform  to  them  as  far  as  poffible. 
Mr.  Locke  fays,  ts  the  obligations  of  the  law 
**  of  nature  ceafe  not  in fociety,  but  only  in 
“  many  cafes  are  drawn  clofer,  and  have  by 
“  human  laws  known  penalties  annexed  to 
“  them  to  inforce  their  obfervation.  Thus 
“  the  law  of  nature  Hands  as  an  eternal  rule 
<(  to  all  men,  legijlators  as  well  as  others. 
“  The  rules  they  make  for  other  mens  adtions 
“  muft,  as  well  as  their  own  and  other  mens 
adtions,  be  conformable  to  the  law  of  na- 
“  ture,  i.  e.  to  the  will  of  God,  of  which 
“  that  is  a  declaration.”  And  that  “  the 
{C  firxl  and  fundamental  pofitive  law  ©f  all 
common-wealths  is  the  eftablifhing  the  le- 
“  giilative  power,  as  the  firft  and  fundamental 
“  natural  law^  which  is  to  govern  even  the 
4C  legillative  itfelf,  is  the  prefervation  of  the 
“  fociety,  and  (as  far  as  will  confift  with  the 
ee  public  good)  of  every  perfon  in  it  •f*.” — 
That  good  and  perfedt  laws  are  the  didlates 

f  Treatife  of  Government,  Chap.  1 1 . 

of 
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of  perfect  reafon  relative  to  their  fubjedl 
known  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  pofitive  laws,  fo 
far  as  they  partake  of  prejudice,  paftion,  im¬ 
providence,  or  other  infirmity,  or  are  formed 
on  the  partial  knowledge  ol  their  refpedtive 
fubjedts,  are  imperfedl ;  the  wife  ft  legiflators 
cannot  judge  aright,  or  rather  not  at  all,  of 
that  which  was  never  expofed  to  their  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  law  made  upon  the  beft  conli- 
deration  of  fome  parts  only  of  its  fubjedt 
matter,  with  an  exclufion  or  inlcience  of 
other  proper  and  material  or  efiential  parts, 
from  the  nature  of  legifiation,  and  its  objedfs, 
is  apparently  an  improper  or  imperfedt  law. 
Coniidered  with  refpedt  to  the  cafe  ftated 
and  fuppofed,  if  the  fame  had  fubfifted,  it 
might  have  been  juft  and  proper;  but  the 
true  and  real  cafe,  compofed  of  all  its  parts, 
materially  differing  from  it,  required  either 
a  different  law,  or  none  at  all ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  law  thus  made  through  error, 
according  to  the  immutable  principles  of 
truth,  juftice  and  legifiation,  I  prefume,  is  to 
be  difeontinued,  the  continuance  cf  any  er¬ 
ror  when  known  differing  widely  from  its 
firft  commiffion  when  unknown ;  neverthe- 
lefs  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parties  concerned  to 

obey 


W' 
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obey  fuch  erroneous  or  improper  law  as  far 
as  poffible,  until  its  review  and  repeal  by  the 
legiflatois  fli nil  take  place,  to  whofe  wife, 
equal  and  juft  confideration  and  deciffon  all 
teafons  lelpedting  its  real  or  fuppofed  errors, 
impi  opneties  or  defedls,  mu  ft  be  properly 
and  entirely  fubmitted. - That  the  ableft 


politicians  have  held  it  difficult  for  one  coun¬ 
try  to  make  laws  for  another  ;  and  the  greater 
their  durance  the  greater  their  difficulty. 
The  Roman  councils  were  frequently  em- 
bar raffed  by  tiiis  bufinefs,  although  their  po¬ 
litical  wifdom  fo  far  exceeded  in  many  re- 

j 

fpecls  that  ol  other  nations.  The  nature  of 
the  Britijh  empire,  divided  by  the  fituation 
Oj  its  feveral  parts,  with  the  neceffary  unity 
of  the  fupreme  power  over  the  whole,  is  in¬ 
evitably  accompanied  with  this  difficulty. 
Ail  the  freeholders  in  England  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  in  this  behalf  are  reprefen  ted  in  parlia¬ 
ment  by  perions  chofen  by  them  for  that 
purpole,  who,  with  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  and  the  reprefentatives 
of  Scotland,  form  the  houfe  of  commons,  or 
an  order  of  men  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature,  condition  and  intereft  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  its  refpedlive  parts ;  and  yet 

when 


when  interesting  laws  are  depending  how  oil 
do  we  fee  fpecial  communications  take  place 
between  thefe  repre  entatives  and  their  con¬ 
stituents,  for  the  fake  of  better  information  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  ufe  of  thefe,  the  befb 
means  of  knowledge,  an  improper  or  imper¬ 
fect  law  has  been  fome  times  made:  and  when 
the  principal  or  dominant  part  of  a  Slate 
makes  a  law  relative  to  its  distant  parts  it 
leems  deiirable  to  ufe  every  mean  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  truth  refpeCting  all  the  fubject 
matters  of  it,  fo  that  the  numerous  additional 
difficulties  unavoidably  arifing  from  didance 
may,  as  far  as  pcffible,  be  countervailed  by 
the  molt  diligent  comprehensive  enquiry  and 
thorough  examination,  without  which  pro¬ 
vident  care  laws  made  for  the  advancement 
of  commerce  may  caufe  its  diminution,  and 
other  laws  may  operate  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  legislators ;  and  it  is  needlefs  to  fay 
that  when  fuch  dominant  part  makes  a  law 
for  the  distant  parts  in  eafe  of  itfelf  the  moft 
liberal  juSt  and  equitable  confideration  be¬ 
comes  more  especially  requisite,  in  order  to 
countervail  the  natural  dictates  of  felf-inte- 
reft.  With  refpeCt  to  the  political  Slate  of 
our  colonies,  there  feems  to  be  no  bounds  to 
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the  errors  of  minor  politicians  and  pamphlet¬ 
eers,  which  with  other  errors  relating  to  their 
commercial  ftate,  joining  and  increafing  the 
prejudices  and  tempeftuous  paftions  of  num¬ 
bers,  have  caufed  fo  great  violence  and  grie¬ 
vous  outrages.  In  truth  many  of  Britannia  s 
ions  feem  to  have  loft  the  proper  fenfe  of  their 
duty  to  their  mother  and  to  each  other,  bro¬ 
ther  would  baftardize  brother,  fome  would 
unnaturalize  others,  and  others  would  unna¬ 
turalize  themfelves,  without  duly  confider- 
inrr  their  own  conduct  in  its  nature  and 

O 

confequences.  To  clieck  thefe  mifchiefs, 
and  reftore  all  things  Into  oraer,  the  chief 
ftreiigth  and  fafety,  as  well  as  beauty,  of  the 
civil  ftate,  I  know  no  means  fo  ufeful  as  ha¬ 
ving-  recourfe  to  truth,  the  common  friend  of 
all  honeft  men,  and  of  all  juft  meafures ;  and 
therefore  returning  to  my  former  courfe  of 
proceeding  I  lhall  farther  obferve, 

IV.  That  the  Englijh  colonies  are  the  legi¬ 
timate  off-fpring  image  and  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon- wealth,  and  well  entitled  to  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  benefits  of  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  have  good  title  to  jus  publicum  and  jus  pri¬ 
vatum ,  and  to  both  optimo jure,  the  enlargement 
of  the  empire,  in  purfuance  of  proper  regal 

authority; 
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authority,  at  the  toil  and  peri),  and  the 
expence  of  the  blood  and  trcafuic  ol  the 

planters _ That  thefe  rights  entitle  them  or 

courfe  to  every  proper  and  practicable  mean 


of  preferving  them,  rights  without  the  means 
of  their  prefervation  being  defeafibie  and  iilu- 
fory — That  by  the  fir  ft  leading  grant  mane 
for  the  difcovery  and  fettlement  of  the  Englijh 
part  of  America  to  Sir  Humphrey -Gilbert  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  aid.  day  of  June,  in 
the  20th.  year  of  her  reign,  after  curcCting 
that  the  fame  fhould  be  made  by  hei  itnglijh 
and  Irijh  fubjedts ;  for  uniting  in  more  perfedt 
league  and  amity  fuch  countries  “  with  her 
“  realms  of  England  and  Ireland  and  '-or  the 
“  better  encouragement  of  men  to  this  en- 
“  terprize;”  fhe  granted  and  declared  tnat  all 
fuch  countries  fo  to  be  poffefied  and  inhabited 
fhould  thenceforth  be  of  the  allegiance  cf  he. , 
her  heirs  and  fucceffors,  and  did  thereby 


grant  to  Sir  Humphrey,  his  heirs  and  afligns, 

and  to  all  other  perfons  of  her  allegiance, 

who  fhould,  in  purfuance  of  the  directions 

therein  contained,  proceed  and  inhabit  within 

any  fuch  countries,  that  they  and  their  heirs 

“  fhould  have  and  enjoy  all  tnc  privileges  of 

tf  free  denizens  and  perfons  native  of  Eng.^n 

“  and 


# 
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“  ana  Wlt^in  ‘ier  allegiance,  in  fuch  like 
“  amPle  manner  and  form  as  if  they  were 
“  born  and  perfonally  refiaunte  within  the 
“  laid  realm  of  England.”— That  the  grant 
made  to  Sir  Waiter  Ralegh ,  under  which  the 
firft  fettlement  was  made  in  Virginia,  was  in 
tnde  relpedts  fimilar  to  this ;  and  it  is  alto- 
g^uier  unnecelfary,  I  apprehend,  to  cite  the 
li.vua.1  fucceedmg  royal  grants  which  were 
giafted  upon  thefe,  and  co-operated  with 
them  in  eftablithing  the  Englijh  empire  in 
y>  meric  a,  every  fubfequent  grant  being  made 
by  the  king  of  England  to  his  fubjeds, 
whether  to  an  individual  or  to  numbers,  to 
perlons  'natural  or  politic,  as  well  thofe 
v.  iiich  have  loll  tlieir  force  as  thofe  which 
continue  in  force,  in  their  nature  and  tenor 
iuppoling,  confirming,  and  eftablifhing  this 
empire,  and  ftrengthening  the  connection  of 
thefe  diftant  countries,  and  all  their  inhabi- 
i a n t s ,  with  the  realm  of  England,  the  kin^ 
holding  the  whole  under  the  fame  allegiance— 
That  by  the  fiat.  i5  Car.  IL  cap.  vii.  which 
provided  that  the  European  commodities  im¬ 
ported  into  the  plantations  fhould  be  Ihiped  * 
in  England,  whofe  policy  and  provifion  I  have 
heretofore  laboured  to  preferve,  it  is  thus  re- 

cited 
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cited  and  declared,  “  in  regard  his  majefties 
“  plantations  beyond  the  feas  are  inhabited 
“  and  peopled  by  his  fubjeCts  of  this  his  king- 
“  dom  oi  England:  for  the  maintaining  a 
“  greater  correfpondence  and  kindnefs  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  keeping  them  in  a  firmer 
“  dependence  upon  it,  and  rendrin?  them  vet 
“  more  beneficial  and  advantageous  unto  it, 
<in  the  further  employment  and  incrcaie  of 
“  Englijh  Ihiping  and  feamen,  vent  of  Englijb 
<c  woollen  and  other  manufactures  and  com¬ 
es,  .  rendnng  th  e  navigation  to  and 
“  from  the  fame  more  fafe  and  cheap,  and 
“  making  this  kingdom  a  ftaple  not  only  of 
the  commodities  of  thofe  plantations,  but 
“  alfo  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries 
“  and  places,  for  the  lupplying  of  them ;  and 
(e  it  being  the  ufage  of  other  nations  to  keep 
“  their  plantation  trade  to  themfelves :  Be  it 
enaCted”  &c.  Here  we  have  an  exprefs  de¬ 
claration  made  by  parliament,  per  verba  de 
prcefcnti-,  that  his  majefty’s  plantations  beyond 
the  feas  were  inhabited  and  peopled  by  his 
fubjeCts  of  this  his  kingdom  of  England, 
whofe  political  Hate  hath  queftionlefs  ever 
fince  continued  the  fame — That  by  the  ftat. 
13  Geo.  II.  cap.  vii.  it  was  enaCted  that  from 

and 
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and  after  the  ill.  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
1 740,  all  perfons  born  out  of  the  ligeance  of 
the  king,  his  heirs  and  lucceffors,  who  had 
inhabited,  or  fhould  inhabit  for  the  fpace  of 
feven  years,  or  more  in  any  of  his  maj  effy’s 
colonies  in  America,  and  fhould  take  the 
oaths,  and  make  the  declarations  therein  di¬ 
rected,  <s  fhould  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and 
taken  to  be  his  majefty’s  natural  born  fub- 
“  jeCts  of  this  kingdom,  to  all  intents,  con- 
“  ftruCtions  and  purpofes,  as  if  they  and  every 
sc  of  them  had  been  or  were  born  within  this 
“  kingdom.” — That  it  is  impofhble,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  for  any  prince  or  flate  intending  to  en¬ 
large  their  public  territory  by  the  acquifition 
of  any  diftant  lands  or  countries,  to  take 
more  proper  and  efficacious  means  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  fame  parcel  of  their  empire  than  have 
from  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  been 
taken  by  the  kings  and  parliaments  of  England 
to  unite  them  w  ith  their  mother  country,  and 
form  one  empire  of  the  whole;  fo  that  con- 
fidering  their  nature,  notoriety  and  import¬ 
ance,  it  is  matter  of  great  furprize  as  well  as 
concern,  to  fee  fuch  manifold  pertinacious 
miftakes  made  in  this  kingdom  and  the  co¬ 
lonies  touching  their  political  nature  by  num- 

berlefs 


. 
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beliefs  writers  and  other  perfons,  who  being 
ftransrers  to  their  true  foundation,  form  erro- 
neous  and  injurious  hypothefes  concerning 

them. 

V.  With  refpe<?  to  the  queftion  when  in 
a  ftate  wherein  the  laws  are  made  by  the 
prince,  the  nobles,  and  perfons  chofen  by 
the  people,  the  greater  part  live  in  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world,  and  the  lelfer  part  in  another; 
and  the  greater  part  chufe  thcfe  perfons  who 
make  part  of  the  legiflative,  and  who  are,  by 
the  Englijh  lawyers  and  other  authors,  called 
the  reprefentatives,  attornies  or  advocates  of 
their  conftituents,  and  in  foreign  hates  am- 
balfadors,  or  by  other  names  denoting  the 
perfons  elected  and  deputed  by  many  others, 
to  reprefent  and  a£c  for  them,  the  lcller  part 
having  no  vote  or  voice  in  this  choice,  whe¬ 
ther  the  perfons  thus  chofen  by  the  greater 
part  can  be  truly,  juhly  and  properly  faid  to 
be  the  reprefentatives  of  the  lelfer  part;  in 
which  cafe  I  defire  leave  to  hold  the  negative, 
and  pray  the  favour  of  him  who  is  enclined 
to  the  affirmative,  that  he  will  confider  him- 
felf  as  one  of  the  lelfer  part,  and  then  declare 
his  approbation  or  dilapprobation  of  this  le- 

prefentation ;  for  in  truth  it  feems  to  me  that 

im- 
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impartial  confideration  might  fuffice  to  refolve 
this  queftion  ;  neverthelefs  I  ihall  endeavour 
to  illucidate  this  particular.  It  is  faid  that 
the  Englifh  colonies,  which  are  the  lefler  part 
of  the  flate,  though  not  adually,  are  virtually 
represented  in  parliament  by  the  members 
chofen  by  the  greater  part.  The  mifehiefs, 
divi lions,  difficulties  and  dangers  which  attend 
the  date,  whole  primary  fource  apparently 
was  the  conduct  of  miniders  unprovided  with 
proper  and  neceffary  knowledge,  with  an  ex- 
clufion  ol  wifer  counfels,  and  better  inform¬ 
ation,  have  leveral  times  brought  to  my  mind 
Pandoras  box,  out  of  which  the  maladies  and 
calamities  of  mankind  took  their  flight.  And 
truth  being  an  immutable  entity  and  intelli¬ 
gibility,  and  error  a  meer  phantafy  or  figment 
of  the  imagination,  this  notion  of  virtual  re- 
prefentation  being  as  incomprehenfible  by  my 
mental  faculties  as  tranfubdantiation,  or  the 
pope’s  reprefen tation  of  the  Deity,  hath 
biougnt  to  my  mind  the  opinion  of  thofe 
among  the  ancients  who  held  that  there  was 
no  certainty  in  the  human  intellect,  or  its 
objects  :  but  on  due  confideration,  I  am  fully 
convinced  to  ufe  the  words  of  Dr.  Cudworth , 
that  “  Truth  is  the  mod  unbending  and  un- 


com- 


uncompliable,  the  moft  necefTary,firm,  im- 
“  mutable,  and  adamantine  thing  in  the 
“  world  f  ’  and  in  cafe  this  notion  of  virtual 
reprefcntation  be  true,  it  is  capable  of  being 
fo  clearly  and  diftindtly  reprefented  and  evin¬ 
ced  as  to  force  the  aiTent  of  the  equal  and  in¬ 
telligent  mind  ;  wherefore  I  hope  that  its 
advocates  will  be  pleafed  to  explain,  fupport 
and  complete  their  new  fyftem  of  reprefen t- 
ation,  obfervingthat  equal  rights  require  equal 
means  of  prefervation.  That  the  inequalities 
in  the  reprefentation  of  one  country  are  no 
reafon  for  rejecting  the  reprefentation  of  ano¬ 
ther.  That  according  to  the  excellent  rule 
of  Placcius ,  and  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Locke 
in  this  particular,  we  are  not  to  reafon  from 
defeat  to  defeat,  thereby  making  the  political 
fyftem  ilill  more  and  more  defective ;  but  to 
keep  the  right  line  or  ftate  of  perfection  in 
view,  making  our  approaches  towards  it,  and 
that  one  plain  fimple  principle  of  univerfal 
juftice  and  public  welfare  is,  in  my  poor  opi¬ 
nion,  worth  a  thoufand  fuch  refinements 
or  temporary  expedients — That  Mr.  juftice 
Doddridgey  that  learned  antiquary  and  able 
lawyer,  fuppofes  that  the  opinions  of  Poly - 
dore  Virgil  and  Paladine  are  reconcileable  with 

E  the 


the.  “  manufcript  of  Canterbury,  that  the  firfl 
“  parliament  wherein  the  commons  were 
“  called,  as  well  as  the  peers  and  nobles, 
“  was  16  H.  I.  ;  for  it  is  true  that  after  the 
“  conqueft  until  this  time  the  commons  were 
“  not  called  ;  and  fo  at  this  time  they  will 
“  have  it  firft  called  by  the  name  of  a  parlia- 
<c  ment.”  This  learned  judge  calls  Edwardl. 
the  founder  of  our  civil  ftate,  and  lord  chief 
juftice  Hale  lays  that  he  “  is  well  filled  our 
“  Englijh  JuJlinian  for  in  his  time  the  law 
“  quqfi per  J'altum  obtained  a  very  great  per- 
“  fection.”  And  the  following  record  will 
manifeft  his  fenfe  of  reprefentation. 

Claus  de  Anno  Regni  regis  Edwardi  Vicef- 

firno  tertio. 

% 

Parliament  tcnendo. 

Rex  venerabiii  in  Chrifto 
6t  patri  R.  eadem  gratia  Can- 
“  tuar  archiepifcopo  totius 
“  Angl  !;e  primati  SaJutem. 

*s  Sicut  lex  juftiftima  provida 
“  circumfpedlione  facrarum 
c*  principium  ltabilita  horta- 
“  tur,  &  ftatuit,  ut  quod  om- 

“  NE  3  TANG  IT  AB  OMNIBUS 

“  approbetur,  fie  et  innuit 
4 i  evidenter  ut  communibus 
c‘  periculis  per  remedia  provifa 


The  king  to  the  venerable 
father  in  Chrift  R.  by  the  fame 
grace  archbifhop  of  Cant,  pri¬ 
mate  of  all  England \  greeting. 
As  the  moft  juft  law  by  provi¬ 
dent  circumfpe&ion  of  facred 
princes  eftablifhed  advifeth  and 
hath  appointed,  that  what 

TOUCHETH  ALL  MEN  BE  AP¬ 
PROVED  of  all,  fo  it  likewifc 
evidently  intimateth  that  com¬ 
mon  danger  be  obviated  by 


com- 
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44  communiter  obvietur  fane 
“  fatis  noftris  et  jam  eft  ut  cre- 
46  dimus  p’  univerfa  mundi 
44  climata  divulgatum  qualiter 
“  rex  Francie  de  terra  noftra 
44  Vafconie  nos  cautelofe  deci- 
44  pit  eum  nobis  nequiter  deti- 
44  nendo  nunc  vero  predi&is 
44  fraude  &  nequicia  non  con- 
“  tentus  ad  expugnationem 
<*  regni  noftri  clafle  maxima  Sc 
4<  bellatorum  copiofa  multitu- 
<4  dine  congregatis  cum  quibus 
44  regnum  noftrum  &  regni  e- 
44  jufdem  incolas  hoftiliter  jam 
44  invaftt  linguam  Anglicam  ft 
44  conceote  iniquitatis  propo- 
“  ft  to  de  teftabili  poteftas  cor- 
44  refpondeat  quod  Deus  aver- 
44  tat  omnino  de  terra  delere 
44  proponat  Quia  igitur  previta 
44  jacula  minus  ledunt  et  res 
44  veftra  maxima  ftcut  cetero- 
44  rum  regni  ejufdem  concini- 
44  um  agitur  in  hac  parte  vobis 
44  mandamus  in  fide  Sc  dile£U- 
44  oni  quibus  nobis  tenemini 
44  firmiter  injungentes  quod  die 
44  domini  a  proxime  poll  fef- 
44  turn  Sanfti  Martini  in  hyeme 
44  proxim’  futur1  apud  Vv  eft- 
44  monafterum  perlonalit  in- 
44  terfttis  premunientes  priorem 
44  Sc  capitulum  ecclefte  veftre 
44  archidiaconos  totumque  cie- 
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remedies  provided  with  com- 
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mon  confent.  Truly  we  have 
as  we  think  already  fufficiently 
divulged  through  all  climates 
of  the  world  how  the  king  of 
France  hath  craftily  deceived 
us  touching  our  territory  of 
Gafcoine ,  wickedly  detaining  it 
from  us,  and  now,  not  content 
with  the  fraud  and  wickednefs 
aforefaid,  hath  prepared  a  very 
great  fleet,  with  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my  for  the  aftaulting  our  king¬ 
dom,  with  which  he  hath  al¬ 
ready  hoftilely  invaded  our 
kingdom,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  laid  kingdom,  the  Eng- 
lijh  tongue,  if  power  corre- 
fpond  with  the  deteftable  pur- 
pofe  of  the  conceived  iniquity, 
which  God  avert,  he  purpofeth 
entirely  to  abolifti.  Becaufe 
therefore  dans  forefeen  hurt 
lets,  and  your  greateft  intereft, 
with  that  of  your  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  faid  kingdom  is 
herein  concerned.  We  charge 
you  in  the  faith  and  love  by 
which  ye  are  held  unto  Us, 
ftridlly  enjoining  that  on  the 
Lords  day  next  after  the  fiat 
of  St.  Martin ,  in  the  winter 
next  enfuing,  ye  be  perfonally 
prefent  at  Wejlminfter ,  tore- 
warning  the  prior  and  chap- 
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film  vcftre  diocefis  Facientes 
quod  iidem  priori  archidi*- 
aconi  in  propriis  perfonis 
iuis  &  di£lum  capitulum  per 
unum  idemque  cleros  per 
duos  procurator  idoncos 
plenum  &  fuilicientem  pote 
ftatem  ab  ipfis  capitulo  Sc 
cleris  habentes  una  vobif- 
cum  interlint  modis  omni¬ 
bus  tunc  ibidem  ad  tradan- 
dum  ordinandum  Sc  facien¬ 
dum  nob'ifcum  Sc  cum  cete¬ 
ris  prelatis  Sc  proceribus  et 
aliis  incolis  regni  noftriqua- 
liter  fie  hujufmodi  periculis 
Sc  ex  cogitatis  maliciis  ob- 
viandum.  Tefie  rege  apud 
Wengeham  tricefimo  die 
Septembris' 


ter  of  your  church,  the  arch¬ 
deacons,  and  all  the  clergy  of 
your  dioce'e,  caufing  that  the 
faid  prior  and  archdeacons  in 
their  own  perfons,  and  the  faid 
chapter  by  one,  and  alfo  the 
clergy  by  two  fit  pro&ors  ha¬ 
ving  full  and  fufficient  power 
from  them  the  chapter  and 
clergy,  be  prefent,  together 
with  you,  by  all  ways  then  and 
there  to  confult,  ordain,  and 
take  fuch  effectual  meafures, 
with  us,  and  with  the  other 
prelates,  and  nobles  and  other 
inhabitants  of  our  kingdom,  as 
will  obviate  luch  dangers  and 
malicious  devices.  YVitnefs 
the  king  at  Wengeha?n^  the 
thirty -firfl  day  of  September. 


That  the  right  of  reprefentation  in  parlia¬ 
ment  hath  in  other  cafes  been  allowed,  in 
confequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  public 
territory,  Wales  was  conquered  by  Edward  I. 
by  the  flat,  of  Rutland  ( 12  Edw.  I.)  it  was 
annexed  to  England ;  but  their  clofe,  firm 
and  perfect  union  was  made  by  the  flat.  27. 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  25.  wherein  it  is  recited  that 
e  Albeit  the  dominion,  principality,  and 
'  “  country  of  Wales and  righteoufly  was, 
and  ever  had  been  incorporated,  annexed, 
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“  united,  and  fubjedt  to  and  under  the  i?n- 
“  perial  crown  of  this  realm,  as  a  very  mem- 
“  her  and  joint  of  the  fame  and  yet,  from 
certain  caufes  therein-mentioned,  “  fome 
rude  and  ignorant  people  had  made  dif- 
tindfion  and  diverfity  between  the  king’s 
fubjedts  of  this  realm,  and  his  fubjedts  of 
the  faid  dominion  and  principality  of  Wales, 
whereby  great  difeord,  variance,  debate, 
“  divifion,  murmur,  and  fedition  had  crown 

O 

“  between  his  faid  fubjedts  j”  wherefore, 
among  other  reafons,  “  to  bring  his  faid  l'ub- 
“  jedts  of  this  his  realm,  and  of  his  laid  do- 
“  minion  of  Wales  to  an  amicable  concord 
“  and  unity,”  among  other  things,  provifion 
was  made  for  its  reprefentation  in  parliament. 
And  the  firft  Englijb  colony  having  been 
planted  at  Calais ,  the  fame  parliament,  in 
the  fame  feflion,  provided  for  its  reprefent¬ 
ation  in  parliament  alfo.  The  firft  writ  there¬ 
upon  ifiued,  that  I  have  feen,  bears  date  the 
2d  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  whereby  the  king  com¬ 
manded  the  mayor  and  burgeftes  to  caufe  to 
be  eledted  a  difereet  inhabitant  of  the  faid 
borough,  to  be  a  burgefs  for  his  parliament 
for  the  fame,  according  to  the  form  of  an 
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a<fl  made  by  the  parliament  held  the  27th  of 
Hen.  VIII.  aforementioned ;  “  fo  that  the 
4C  faid  burgefs  fhould  have  full  and  fufficient 
“  power  for  himfelf  and  the  faid  community 
“  to  do  and  confent  to  what  ftiould  be  or- 
“  dained  by  the  common  council  of  his 
kingdom.” 

O 

VI.  That  where  religion,  liberty,  order, 
and  good  government  are,  there  will  be  num- 
ber$,  plenty,  ftrength  and  fafety,  with  a 
proper  union  of  all  the  parts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole- — That  as  the  declenfion  and  diffo- 
lution  of  fo  many  different  hates  irrefiftably 
prove  the  difficulty  of  perpetual  prefervation, 
fo  it  is  like  wife  certain  that  commercial  and 
naval  empires  are  unavoidably  attended  with 
fpecial  difficulties  refpefting  their  duration 
and  flourifhing  condition.  For  proof  of  this 
we  need  not  have  recourfe  to  the  ancients, 
Europe  having  within  thefe  three  hundred 
years  given  us  fo  many  examples,  that  it 
would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unneceffiary  and 
tmpleafant  to  compare  their  prefent  with  their 
former  hate.  That  commerce  when  fhe 
takes  her  flight  leaves  a  country  in  a  worfe 
condition  than  (he  found  it,  and  knowing  no 
return,  the  inhabitants  may  in  vain  lament 

that 
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that  lofs  which  their  improvidence  or  unkind 
ufage  caufed — That  although  ftrength  be  ever 
preferable  to  wealth,  yet  when  the  hate  is 
greatly  infected  by  luxury,  whofe  natural 
offspring  are  diilipation,  folly,  fraud,  diftrefs, 
and  danger,  with  mental  enervation,  which 
united,  with  or  without  concomitant  caufes> 
have  fo  often  occaiicned  diiiolution  or  deftruc- 
tion,  greater  attention  is  paid  to  thole  trades 
and  traders  which  minifter  to  luxury,  and 
weaken  the  hate,  than  to  thofe  which  ftrength- 
en  it.  Of  this  we  have  given  the  world  a 
memorable  example.  What  a  ftir  do  we  from 
time  to  time  make  about  the  Ea/l  India  trade, 
not  to  mention  others,  which  never  raifed  the 
feamen  it  deftroys,  and  promotes  luxury  fo 
many  different  ways,  while  we  pay  fuch  a 
difproportionate  regard  to  the  trade  with  and 
of  our  colonies,  which,  including  the  fi til¬ 
eries,  to  ufc  the  naval  expreffion  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  friend,  is  the  main  flay  of  the  Brit  iff} 
commerce:  fo  that  al  though  trade  be  in  its 

*  O 

nature  fo  intricate  and  delicate  that  human 
wifdom,  even  after  the  drifted:  enquiry  into 
fadts,  is  frequently  unequal  to  the  difficulty 
of  forming  falutary  regulations  for  it,  in  head 
of  clofe  attention,  examination  and  compre- 

henlion. 
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henlion,  we  are  fometimes  inclined,  even  on 
great  occafions,  to  confide  in  the  fpecious  and 
erroneous  reprefentation  of  others,  who  make 
a  parade  of  their  knowledge  in  thofe  fuhjedts 
to  feveral  of  whofe  eflential  parts  they  are 
utter  firangers — That  our  foreign  trade  col- 
ledtively  confidered  hath  declined  apace,  and 
that  depending  on  the  changeable  minds  and 
circumdances  of  other  princes  and  dates,  they 
are  in  ededt  contending  various  ways  for  its 
farther  diminutions,  ourcolony  tradehaving  in 
the  mean  time  fo  far  encreafed  as  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  thefe  diminutions,  and  while  profe- 
cuting  to  the  utmofi:  by  the  fpirit  of  the  colon- 
ids,  who  employed  herein  all  their  dock  and 
domedic  credit,  with  a  large  credit  given  by 
the  Bntijh  merchants,  and  when  labouring  un¬ 
der  various  difficulties,  a projedt  was  formed  of 
railing  a  revenue  upon  it,  with  the  traders 
and  other  inhabitants— That  to  carry  on  a 
general  trade  a  proportionate  dock  of  money 
is  requifite;  and  when  this  projedt  was  formed 
there  was  in  the  continent  colonies  fcarcely 
money  fufficient,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
paper  currency  ufed  by  feveral,  to  carry  on 
their  trade — That  the  money  propofed  to  be 
raifed  by  way  of  revenue  being  to  be  colledt- 
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ed  from  the  old  and  principal  trading  colonies, 
and  wholly,  or  chiefly  fpent  upon  new  and 
diftant  acquifitions,  the  execution  of  this  pro¬ 
ject  muff  of  neceflity  diminifh  and  embarrafs 
their  trade,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  trade  of 
this  kingdom,  all  the  real  money  then  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  continent  colonies  probably  a- 
mounting  to  about  an  eight  or  tenth  part  cf 
what  was  due  from  the  traders  there  to  the 
Britijh  merchants,  and  which  being  fuffered 
to  remain  there  as  the  neceflary  means  of 
driving  about  the  wheels  of  trade  would 
aflift  the  traders  in  the  difeharge  of  their 
debts,  and  in  the  continuance  of  that  large 
trade  which  they  have  fo  long  carried  on  for 
the  common  'benefit — That  in  a  country  de¬ 
pendant  on  commerce  the  primary  objeCt  of 
political  confideration  relative  to  it  is  prefum- 
ed  to  be  the  increafe  and  exports  of  its  manu¬ 
factures,  the  benefits  whereof  are  diflu  fed 
through  all  parts ;  and  therefore  railing  a  re¬ 
venue  upon  their  diminution  is  in  effeCt  mak¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  ftroke  at  the  root  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  cherifhed,  or  proceeding 
like  him  who  cut  the  bough  whereon  he  ltood 
— That  the  colonies,  fuppoling  the  annual 
exports  of  Britijh  commodities  to  them  to  a- 
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mount  to  the  value  of  two  millions  fieri ing 
have  thereby  probably  paid  yearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  Britijh  taxes,  or  coniiderably 
more.  Toilluftrate  this  particular,  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that  every  manufaSurer  charges  all 
the  taxes  paid  by  him  upon  his  manufacture. 
l\  clothier  for  instance  who  employs  a  thou¬ 
sand  perfons,  whofe  taxes,  together  with 
thole  of  his  own  family,  amount  to  jT  ioooo, 
he  being  reimburfed  by  the  fale  of  his  cloth, 
each  piece  bears  of  courfe  its  proportion  of 
the  whole,  and  is  paid  finally  by  the  wearer, 
i  lie  amount  of  the  public  demands  are  by 
the  intelligent  varioufly  eftimated.  An  old 
friend,  who  in  many  refpedts  is  extremely 
acute  in  his  difcernment  touching  the  interiour 
itate  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  exact  in  his 
calculations,  and  who  by  the  way  had  hard 
meafure  in  one  of  our  late  minifterial  revolu¬ 
tions,  feme  time  before  the  commencement  of 
the  laft:  war  mentioned  to  me  with  approba¬ 
tion  an  eilimate  made  with  diligence  by  other 
judicious  perlons,  whereby  it  was  fuppofed 
that  the  fame  amounted  to  fourteen  (hillings 
in  the  pound ;  fe  that  according  to  this  cal¬ 
culate  the  accumulative  part  of  the  price  of 
manufactures  in  proportion  to  the  natural  is  as 
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fourteen  to  fix.  Being  no  competent  judge 
of  all  the  particulars  of  this  affair,  I  leave 
them  to  thofewho  are;  but  taking  the  lowed: 
cdimates  of  the  amount  of  the  Britifh  exports 
to  the  colonies,  and  of  the  public  charges, 
through  various  circulations  refting  on  them, 
and  finally  on  their  conlumers,  and  confider- 
ing  the  fame  together  with  the  entire  conir- 
mercial  and  pecuniary  date  of  the  colonies, 
it  clearly  appears  to  me  that  this  revenue- 
projeCt,  if  peaceably  carried  into  execution, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would  permit, 
would  by  its  natural  operations  certainly  have 
caufed  fo  great  a  diminution  in  the  exports  of 
Britifh  commodities  that  for  every  penny  col¬ 
lected  in  the  colonies  by  way  of  revenue  this 
kingdom  would  very  foon  have  lod  fix  pence, 
and  probably  in  a  fliort  time  confiderably 
more.  The  hidory  of  commerce  fully  proves 
that  it  cannot  be  preferved  without  consulting 
its  nature,  with  all  its  connections,  and  trade 
will  fometimes,  like  water,  only  bear  its  own 
weight,  and  the  trade  of  the  colonies  having 
been  drained  to  the  utmod,  and  its  products 
collected  from  all  parts  condantly  leaving  the 
traders  there  immenfely  in  debt  to  the  B'  itijh 
merchants,  its  continuance  was  incompatible 
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wth  new  burthens,  and  the  application  of  that 
money  to  other  purpofes  which  was  neceflary 
to  cany  it  on  that  the  moll  judicious  per- 
lons  nave  in  time  paft  thought  it  advifeable 
by  every  proper  method  to  encreafe  the  trade 
oi  tiie  colonies,  keeping  it  under  due  regu¬ 
lations,  and  to  aftift  in  providing  for  them 
liich  piofitable  employment  as  might  enable 
them  to  pay  for  large  quantities  of  Britijh 
manufactures  j  whereas  this  new  project  hath 
a  mreCt  tendency  to  drive  the  inhabitants  out 
of  trade,  and  from  the  fea  coaft  into  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  where  every  man  living 
upon  his  freehold  will  eat  his  own  mutton, 
and  cloath  himfelf  with  the  fkin  and  the 
wool.- — That  the  colonies,  like  this  and  other 
countries,  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  trade, 
would  as  they  encreafed  their  ability,  as  they 
have  in  times  paft,  continue  to  encreafe  their 
trade,  and  diftreffing  this  trade  with  the 
traders  is  ftarving  the  hen  that  lays  the 
golden  egg. — That  the  cherifhing  and  re¬ 
gulating  is  fo  far  preferable  to  the  impover- 
ilhing  fyftem,  that  there  is  not  a  political 
truth,  even  that  which  declares  honefty  to 
be  the  bell  policy,  that  appears  more  clear  to 
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me  than  this,  That  the  flourishing  trade  and 
condition  of  the  colonies  will  ever  beft  fecure 
and  augment  their  commercial  and  beneficial 
connection  with  this  kingdom.  By  their 
nature  and  original  lettlement  they  are  un- 
queftionably  part  of  the  family  of  England , 
and  their  comfortable  condition  will  not  only 
enable  them  to  profeeute  trade  in  time  of 
peace,  but  invigorate  their  defence  in  time 
of  war,  of  which  it  is  not  improbable  they 
may  again  be  the  feat.  There  is  no  end  of 
vulgar  errors  relative  to  this  particular  our 
enemies  attack  our  colonies  as  elfential  parts 
of  that  commercial  and  naval  empire  which 
they  would  reduce;  and  if,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
moting  and  ftrengthning  the  mold  defirable 
union,  our  errors  and  theirs,  with  coniequent  * 
divifions,  fhould  make  them  more  vulnerable, 
they  will  of  courfe  become  the  objecft  ot  the 
enemies  policy  and  force,  and  lamenting 
our  divifions  corifidered  in  every  light,  I  am 
forry  that  fome  of  our  politicians  have  not 
been  enclined  to  fuch  treatment  of  them, 
that,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  worthy  ,  patriot, 
fpoken  to  the  king  on  the  throne,  it  might  be 
their  inclination  as  well  as  duty  to  be  obe¬ 
dient  to  his  majefty  and  the  laws.  On  the 
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other  hand  it  behoves  the  colonies  to  con- 
lide/  that  their  honour  and  their  interell,  their 
fafety  and  happinels  conlill  in  their  continu¬ 
ing  proper  and  ufeful  members  of  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth,  to  take  care  that  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  be  accompanied  with  a  due  fenfe  of 
government;  to  maintain  their  rights  and  in- 
terefts  in  a  proper  manner,  and  to  pay  the 
fame  reverence  to  the  king  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  as  if  placed  nearer  to  them,  remem- 
bring  what  was  faid  by  an  author  whofe  cre¬ 
dit  they  will  not  aueftion  (Mr.  Milton )  “  this 
is  not  the -liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that 
“  no  grievance  ever  fhould  arife  in  the  com- 
“  mon- wealth  ;  that  let  no  man  in  this  world 
“  expeft ;  but  when  complaints  are  freely 
“  heard,  deeply  conildered,  and  fpeedily  re- 
“  formed,  then  is  the  utmoft  bound  of  civil 
“  liberty  attained,  that  wife  men  look  for.” 
And  it  may  not  be  improper  for  others  as  well 
as  the  colon  ilfs  on  this  occafion,  to  recolledf, 
not  only  the  faying  of  Vopifcus,  but  likewile 
the  words  of  the  judicious  Dr.  Fleet  wo*d. 

“  The  prefent  deligns  of  men  have,  it  may  be, 

“  no  eye  or  tendency  to  fuch  and  fuch  a  con- 
“  fequence;  but,  however,  men  mull:  look  to 
it  ;  for  when  we  are  once  out  of  the  right 
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“  way,  every  ftep  we  take  leads  us  but  into 
“  farther  wanderings ;  and  we  know  not 
€S  whither  we  are  going, ” 

VII.  With  relpedt  to  the  reafons  relative 
to  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp-adt,  extraneous  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  cafe,  I  (hall  not  pre- 
lume  to  exprels  my  own  fentiments;  but, 
under  favour,  fhall  infert  the  words  of  Mr. 
Milton ,  in  his  Areopagitica ,  addrelfed  to  the 
parliament  of  England ,  wherein,  after  taking 
notice  that  there  were  abundant  examples  of 
private  perfons  giving  their  counfel  by  fpeech 
or  writing  to  fundry  free  hates,  in  thole  ages 
to  whole  polite  wifdom  and  letters  we  owe 
that  we  are  not  yet  Goths  and  Jutlanders ,  he 
wrote  thus  ;  “  and  how  far  ye  excel  them, 
“  be  allured.  Lords  and  Commons,  there 
“  can  no  greater  teftimony  appear,  than 
“  when  your  prudent  fpirit  acknowledges 
“  and  obeys  the  voice  of  reafon,  from  what 
“  quarter  foever  it  be  heard  fpeaking ;  and 
Ci  renders  ye  as  willing  to  repeal  any  Adi  of 
“  your  own  fetting  forth,  as  any  fet  forth 
“  by  your  predeceffors.”  And  fhall  oblerve 
that  in  feveral  countries  ruled  by  abfolute 
princes  an  appeal  lies  from  the  decree  of  the 
prince,  that  is,  afe  male  inf  or  mat  o ,  ad  fe  bene 
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informal  um ;  and  I  have  ever  under  Rood  that 
the  honour  of  the  prince  was  more  concerned 

•  mm 

in  giving  a  juft  decree  upon  the  appeal  and 
review  of  the  cafe,  than  in  pronouncing  his 
firft:  decree. 

As  to  thole  Tons  of  violence  who,  without 
taking  notice  of  others,  have  to  the  dilho- 
nour  of  that  colony  whofe  merits  with  refpedt 
to  its  mother  country,  all  things  conftdered, 
exceed  thole  of  any  one  of  an  hundred  Ro¬ 
man  colonies,  not  to  name  a  greater  number, 
have  rifen  up  in  its  capital,  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  reformation,  have  committed 
luch  outrages,  I  exhort  every  man  of  them, 
for  his  own  fake,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
that  leaving  the  care  of  the  common  rights 
to  thofe  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  renouncing 
his  offences  he  continue  to  be  quiet,  and  by 
his  peaceable  and  proper  behaviour  prepare 
himfelf  to  partake  of  the  clemency  of  a  gra¬ 
cious  prince  who  delights  in  the  exercife  of 
his  mercy.  And,  in  order  to  mollify  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  feem  as  great  Grangers 
to  humanity  as  they  are  to  found  policy,  I 
fhall,  in  the  words  of  Lip/ius,  fet  forth  the 
mild  conduit  of  an  excellent  prince. 
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“  Shall  I  omit  thee  AlphonJ'us  ?  who  being 
<£  all  goodnefs  and  beneficence  haft  repre- 
“  fented  to  us  Titus,  but  with  long  continu- 
“  ance.  Thou  befieging  Caieta,  which  had 
“  obftinately  rebelled  againft  thee,  the  bc- 
“■  fieged  appeared  to  be  prefl'ed  for  want  oi 
<(  provifions,  which  themfelves  declared  by 
“  putting  forth  old  men,  boys,  women, 

“  and  all  the  ufeleis  multitude.  In  council 
“  it  was  advifed  that  they  fhould  be  rejected 
“  and  driven  back,  for  that  fo  the  city  would 
“  foon  furrender,  he  through  commiferation 
££  chofe  rather  to  difmifs  them,  and  continue 
<£  the  fiege :  but,  upon  his  not  taking  the 
££  place,  fome  dared  to  object,  that  if  he 
“  had  not  let  them  go  the  city  would  have 
££  been  his;  he  nobly  anfwered.  But  the  faje- 
“  ty  of  fo  many  p  erf ons,  is  more  to  me  than  an 
“  hundred  Caietas.  However  be  was  not  long 
££  without  it,  for  the  citizens,  admonifhtd 
££  by  fuch  extraordinary  virtue,  and  repen t- 
££  ing,  voluntarily  furrendered  themfelves. 
<£  His  conduit  was  fimilar  towards  Art  bony 
“  Caldora,  the  molt  powerful  man  of  the 
££  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and  his  obilinate 
££  enemy,  whom  having  at  length  in  a  great 
**  battle  fubdued,  and  ta1  en,  when  all  per- 
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landed  to  put  to  death  fo  troublefome  a 
niaii,  and  who  was  ever  at  enmity  with 
“  the  Arragonians ,  he  alone  withftood,  and 
not  only  paidoned,  but  reflored  his  eftate 
“  to  him,  and  gave  to  his  wife  all  his  ele- 
“  gant  and  valuable  furniture  and  other 
“  moveables,  which  he  had  in  his  hands, 
“  referving  to  himfelf  only  one  cryftal  cup. 
Such  were  his  adlions,  with  which  his  ex- 
preffions  accorded.  Being  afked  why  he  was 
mild  towards  all,  even  the  wicked.  Becaufe , 
laid  he,  jiijhce  concihateth  the  goody  clemency 
the  bad.  Again,  when  his  mmifters  com¬ 
plained  of  his  too  great  lenity,  as  not  be- 
coming  a  prince.  Whaty  faid  he,  would  you 
have  bears  and  lions  to  reign  ?  For  clemency 
ic  is  the  peculiar  of  meny  cruelty  of  wild  beafs . 
iC  He  laid  what  was  true.  By  how  much 
“  the  greater,  and  more,  as  I  may  fay,  of 
a  man  any  one  is,  fo  much  the  more  is  he 
sc  inclined  to  this  virtue,  which  is  therefore 
“  termed  humanity.” 

Scotland  in  confequence  of  two  rebellions 
railed  there,  in  order  to  deftroy,  or  drive 
away  the  prefent  royal  family,  happily  placed 
on  the  throne  for  the  prefervation  of  our 
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common  liberties,  hath  by  the  wifdom  and 
equity  of  the  Britijh  parliament  been  made 
more  free,  whereas  the  end  and  intenfion  of 
every  adtion  being  to  be  confidered,  injuftice 
to  the  colonies,  whofe  diftance  lays  them  un¬ 
der  manifold  difficulties,  it  may  be  laid,  if  I 
am  not  wholly  miftaken,  that  their  intention 
is  to  defend  their  rights  according  to  their 
fenfe  of  them,  and  how  far  that  is  erroneous, 
or  its  defence  improper,  is  not  my  province 
to  declare.  As  to  thefe  politicians  who  feem 
to  delight  in  blood,  and  are  fo  follicitous  to 
introduce  a  focial  war,  whereby  after  lo  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaping  the  fword  of  our  enemies  we 
Ihould  employ  our  own  fwords  in  deftroying 
ourfelves,  every  flab  deftroying  a  lubjedl, 
and  diminiffiing  that  commerce  which  gives 
bread  to  fo  many  others,  their  policy,  inftead 
of  being  the  refultof  any  wife  confideration 
fuitable  to  the  occafion,  feems  to  be  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  prejudice,  their  paffions,  or 
fomething  worfe.  If  thefe  advocates  lor  de- 
ftrudtion  had  been  pleafed  fully  to  explain 
their  own  proportion,  confidered  with  reipedt 
to  its  nature,  operations,  and  conclufion, 

without  which  all  propoials  are  vain,  its  im¬ 
propriety 
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propiety  and  dangers,  I  prefume,  would 
evidently  appear. 

Rome  when  in  her  flouri  firing  eft  ate  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  focial 
war,  occafioned  by  her  refufal  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  Roman  right.  After  buffering  fo 
much  by  her  various  errors  and  corruptions 
(he  granted  it  to  all  the  nations  of  which  her 
empire  was  compofed,  and  for  this  grant  her 
prailes  in  verfe  and  profs  will  endure  to  all 
ages,  Claudian  fays, 

Hac  eft  in  gremium  vicios  qucefola  recepit, 
Humanumque  genus  communi  nomine  fovit , 
Matris,  non  domince,  ritu :  civefque  vocavit 
Q 'uos  domuit,  nexuque  pio  longmqua  revinxit. 

And  Rntilius, 

Fecifti  patriam  diverfts  gentibus  unatn, 

Profuit  injuftis  te  dominant e  capi, 

Dumque  afters  vidiis proprii  conftortia  juris , 
Urge  m  fecifti  quod  prius  O  r  e  i  s  erat . 

Upon  taking  a  view  of  all  parts  of  the 
public  territory,  and  confidering  them  in  their 
nature,  lituation  and  mutual  relations,  with 
■  the 
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the  relation  of  the  whole  to  other  ftates,  inclu¬ 
ding  our  debts,  which  all  the  money  in  Europe 
probably  could  not  difcharge,  whereof  the 
principal  orintereft  due  to  foreigners  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  balance  of  our  trade,  and  how 
far  our  credit  is  exhaufted,  together  with  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs  refpedting 
war  and  peace,  it  does  not,  I  prefume,  re¬ 
quire  the  forefight  of  Themijlocles  to  difcern 
that  cur  future  welfare  and  fafety  require  the 
prefent  exercife  of  great  wifdom ;  and  that 
the  whole  having  one  common  intereft  to 
fupport  againft  our  competitors,  adverfaries 
and  enemies,  and  all  being  members  of  the 
fame  body,  laying  alide  our  prejudicies,  divi¬ 
sions  and  anim  fities,  we  fliould  unite  our  en- 
dea  vours  fcr  the  advancement  of  the  common 
good,  ever  remembring  that  juflice  is  an  ar¬ 
chitectonic  virtue,  and  what  we  learn  from 
JEjop,  an  that  wife  and  great  emperour  and 
philofopher  Antoninus,  that  the  bundle  of 
flicks  given  by  the  father  to  his  fons  while 
un  ted  is  not  t  :>  be  broken,  and  that  what  is 
not  good  ror  the  hive  is  not  good  f  ;r  the  bee ; 
and  moreover  what  was  faid  to  the  Lords  and 
C  ommons  in  Parliament,  (4  Hen,  VI.)  Entis 
injuperahiles,  Jt  jueritis  injei  arabdes.  Explo- 
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fum  efi  illud  diver  bium :  Divide  &  imp  era ;  cum 
radix  &  vertex  imperii  in  obcdientiutn  conjenfu 
rata  fint. 

Having  for  the  advancement  of  truth,  li¬ 
berty,  uriiverfal  juftice,  and  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  fubjedts  worthy  of  a  much  abler  pen, 
written  with  that  freedom  which  becomes 
the  member  of  a  free  ftate,  I  fliall  now  cheer¬ 
fully  fubmit  the  whole  to  the  candour  and 
corredtion  of  the  judicious  and  impartial,  and 
to  the  pleafure  of  thofe  who  delight  in  cen- 
fure.  With  refpedt  to  the  former  I  fliall  ever 
fay  blefled  be  the  amending  hand,  and  of  the 
latter  I  pray  this  favour,  that  they  will  for 
the  common  good  be  pleafed  to  write  better 
on  thefe  important  fubjedts. 
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